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THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  AND 
THE  MOTION  PICTURE 

By  CHARLES  A.  McMAHON 
Director,  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  N.C.W.C.,  Washington 

REGARDLESS  of  our  personal  likes  or  dislikes, 
it  is  well  to  realise,  in  any  discussion  of  the 
motion  picture,  that  it  has  become  a  daily  influence 
in  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  the  world  over. 
No  matter  from  what  angle  the  motion  picture  is 
considered — whether  in  its  economic,  educational  or 
social  aspects — it  becomes  at  once  a  most  interesting 
and  important  topic  for  discussion.  Any  agency 
that  exerts  the  subtle,  persistent  and  far-reaching 
influence  that  emanates  from  the  motion  picture 
screen  is  surely  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 

It  is  especially  important,  in  my  judgment,  that 
our  Catholic  people  comprehend  the  problem  of  the 
movies,  because  every  Catholic  who  is  animated  in 
his  social  life  by  the  high  principles  and  noble  ideals 
of  the  Catholic  religion  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  under- 
stand its  difficulties  and  likewise  splendidly  equipped 
to  aid  in  its  solution;  for  the  problem  is,  I  believe, 
quite  possible  of  solution,  not,  as  will  be  shown, 
through  the  application  of  drastic  measures  such  as 
repressive  legislation  and  the  big  stick  of  legalized 
reform,  but  through  sympathetic  understanding, 
friendly  co-operation,  and  constructive  thought  and 
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action.  These  are  characteristically  Catholic  meth- 
ods of  procedure — methods  which  people  of  fairness 
and  common  sense  may  safely  apply  to  the  consider- 
ation of  any  question  without  fear  as  to  the  success 
of  the  issue.  In  the  following  paragraphs  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  briefly  to  review  the  motion 
picture  problem  as  it  affects  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Catholic  portion 
of  it. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  space  permitted,  to 
chronicle  the  various  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the 
motion  picture  business,  which  in  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  developed  from  the  penny 
arcade  stage  to  a  place  in  the  forefront  of  American 
industries.  Complain  as  we  may  about  the  men 
who  dominated  the  screen  in  its  incipiency — and  it 
is  true  that  some  of  them  were  fur  pedlars,  clothes 
spongers,  cloak  merchants  and  men  of  kindred 
callings — we  must  give  them  credit  for  their  astute- 
ness in  seizing  upon  the  motion  picture  as  an  instru- 
ment of  gain,  and  for  developing  its  commercial 
possibilities  to  the  extent  that  we  find  to-day.  Keen 
business  sense,  unbounded  faith  and  untiring  energy 
is  the  brief  answer  to  the  commercial  development 
of  the  motion  picture  business,  which  is  to-day  as 
fully  stabilized,  as  intelHgently  directed  and  as 
capably  captained  as  any  of  the  leading  American 
industries. 
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The  commercial  rating  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
industry  is  in  dispute.  One  estimate,  in  terms  of 
actual  turn  over,  places  it  in  the  seventh  place,  pre-, 
ceded  only  by  the  following:  slaughtering  and  meat 
packing,  petroleum,  automobiles,  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shops,  steel  works  and  rolling  mills,  and  cotton 
goods.  Other  bases  of  figuring  would  give  it  a  higher 
or  lower  rating.  The  following  data  on  the  economic 
side  of  the  business  are  illuminating.  The  invest- 
ment in  American  films  stands  to-day  at  more  than 
$1,500,000,000;  the  number  of  persons  permanently 
employed  in  the  industry  is  in  excess  of  300,000;  last 
year  200,000,000  feet  of  American  film  went  into 
foreign  trade,  representing  between  80  per  cent,  and 
90  per  cent,  of  the  film  product  exhibited  abroad. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
here  the  result  of  a  film  popularity  contest  recently 
conducted  by  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  in  which 
more  than  900,000  votes  were  cast.  American  films 
were  awarded  the  first  four  places,  the  films  selected, 
in  the  order  of  their  popularity,  being  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments, The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  The 
Dramatic  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  The  Thief  of 
Bagdad. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  in  the  United 
States  50,000,000  people  attend  the  movies  each 
week.  This  means  that  practically  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the   country  finds   itself  twice   a  month 
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within  the  country's  20,000  motion  picture  theatres. 
The  box  office  receipts  last  year,  as  a  result  of  this 
attendance,  were  estimated  to  be  $520,000,000. 

As  regards  Catholic  attendance  at  the  movies, 
we  find  that  Catholic  men,  women  and  children  make 
up  certainly  one-fifth,  and  perhaps  one-fourth,  of  the 
total  motion  picture  attendance.  In  many  sections 
of  the  country,  due  to  the  overwhelming  urban  dis- 
tribution of  the  Catholic  population  of  20,000,000 
people.  Catholic  attendance  at  the  movies  is  un- 
doubtedly more  nearly  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  total.  Adhering,  however,  to  the  20  per  cent, 
figure,  it  develops  that  once  a  week  on  an  average 
at  least  10,000,000  Catholic  men,  women  and  children 
attend  the  motion  picture  theatres  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  every  year  they  pay  in  at  the  box 
office  more  than  $100,000,000. 

A  few  general  statistics  will  help  to  visualize  the 
seriousness  of  the  motion  picttire  problem.  A  recent 
survey,  conducted  among  30,000  high  school  stud- 
ents, disclosed  the  startling  information  that  S3  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  and  88  per  cent,  of  the  girls  attended 
the  movies  at  least  twice  a  week.  (  Another  study 
showed  that  for  every  10,000  receiving  their  educa- 
tion in  the  universities,  there  are  300,000  getting 
theirs  in  the  movies,  j  The  total  motion  picture  at- 
tendance in  the  United  States  has  been  classified  as 
85  per  cent,  adult  and  15  per  cent,  juvenile.     With 
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these  statistics  in  mind,  the  question  of  what  is  good 
and  bad  in  the  screen  product  becomes,  for  the 
CathoHc  body  as  a  whole,  and  for  each  one  of  us 
individually,  a  serious  problem. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  here  to  go  into 
detail  regarding  the  moral  lapses  of  the  screen  during 
the  past  few  years.  /Fortunately  we  are  emerging  -^  ■ 
from  an  era  of  flagrant  advertising,  untruthful  ex- 
ploitation, misleading  box  office  titles,  and  a  nauseat-  X' 
ing  flood  of  sex  and  vampire  pictures,  many  of  which 
grossly  misrepresented  our  American  social  life, 
habits  and  ideals  to  the  peoples  of  other  nations  to 
which  our  films  were  sent. 

The  nation-wide  criticism  which  the  many  offences 
and  deficiencies  of  the  screen  provoked  forced  the 
leading  motion  picture  producers  to  assume  an  en- 
tirely different  attitude  toward  the  public  than  had 
been  manifested  during  the  early,  haphazard  days  of 
the  industry.  Producers,  representing  85  per  cent, 
of  those  engaged  in  the  manufactiure  of  the  films, 
organised  a  national  association  known  as  the(^Motion^ 
Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  America,  Inc. 
In  their  articles  of  incorporation  they  solemnly  pro- 
claimed their  moral  responsibility  toward  the  public  — 
in  a  pledge  "to  establish  and  maintain  the  highest 
possible  entertainment,  moral  and  artistic  standards 
of  motion  picture  production,"  and  "to  develop  the 
educational  as  well  as  the  entertainment  value  and 
general  usefulness  of  the  motion  picture." 
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To  aid  the  constituent  companies  realize  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  their  articles  of  incorporation, 
the  producers  selected  a  man  with  an  exceptional 
genius  for  public  service,  former  Postmaster  General 
Will  H.  Hays,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  their  organiza- 
tion. Shortly  after  assuming  the  supervision  of  the 
industry,  Mr.  Hays  organised  a  Committee  on  Public 
Relations,  representing  approximately  100  of  the 
nationally  organised  associations  operating  in  the 
fields  of  education,  religion  and  public  welfare,  to 
serve  as  a  channel  of  communication  between  the 
public  and  the  motion  picture  producers.  This 
committee  was  later  merged  into  a  permanent  De- 
partment of  Public  Relations,  which  functions  at 
the  present  time  as  an  "open  door"  through  which 
the  public  approaches  the  industry,  suggesting  to 
the  manufacturers  methods  for  making  the  screen 
output  more  satisfactory,  interpreting  to  them  the 
sentiments  of  the  theatre-goers,  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  aiding,  through  previews,  to  eliminate 
objectionable  features  in  pictures  before  they  are 
released  for  public  exhibition. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
through  its  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  was  one  of  the 
organizations  most  active  in  bringing  about  this 
changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  industry  and  in 
getting  its  responsible  heads  to  recognise  and  grad- 
ually measure  up  to  their  responsibilities  to  the  public. 
The  N.C.W.C.   Motion  Picture  Bureau  recognized 
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that  motion  pictures  will  always  be  mass  entertain- 
ment, a  form  reaching  more  widely  into  all  branches 
and  gradations  of  society  than  any  other,  and 
therefore  responsive  to  the  greatest  variety  of  tastes 
and  preferences.  ^The  method  of  improving  the 
movies  and  of  elevating  their  moral  and  intellectual 
tone  was  considered  by  the  N.C.W.C.  to  lie  in  culti- 
vating a  higher  moral  and  cultural  growth  in  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  masses.  We  did  not 
recognise,  therefore,  in  legalized  censorship  the 
remedy  for  the  things  that  were  wrong  in  the  films, 
but  tried  by  every  constructive  method  to  arouse  in 
our  people  a  sense  of  their  individual  responsibility, 
and  tried  through  the  creation  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  to  effect  such  reforms  as  were  needed. 

In  translating  this  attitude  into  action,  we  de- 
veloped a  policy  and  program  which  has  been  accorded 
the  generous  support  not  only  of  the  Catholic  agencies 
of  the  country,  but  also  of  many  non-Catholic  or- 
ganizations as  well.  The  N.C.W.C.  policy  and 
program  are  as  follows:  (1)  To  develop  among  the 
Catholic  people  of  the  United  States  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  instrument 
of  entertainment,  recreation  and  education;  (2)  to 
work  constructively  with  the  members  of  the  national 
association  of  motion  picture  producers  and  other 
film  manufacturers  for  the  further  advancement  of 
the  screen,  the  elevation  of  the  standards  of  motion 
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picture  production,  and  the  development  of  the 
highest  usefulness  of  the  motion  picture  industry; 
(3)  to  direct  the  flow  of  Catholic  patronage  toward 
worth-while  motion  pictures;  (4)  to  invoke  public 
opinion,  especially  Catholic  opinion,  as  the  most 
effective  kind  of  censorship  in  remedying  the  evils  in 
motion  picture  production  and  exhibition;  (5)  to 
work  for  clean,  truthful  and  inoffensive  advertising 
and  exploitation  of  motion  pictures ;  (6)  to  encourage 
the  presentation  of  motion  pictures  which  appeal  to 
the  whole  family,  and  the  exhibition  at  special 
matinees  of  films  suitable  for  juvenile  patronage 
only;  (7)  to  promote  the  further  use  of  motion 
pictures  in  Catholic  parishes,  schools,  colleges  and 
community  circles  as  a  force  for  education  and  for 
good  citizenship;  (8)  to  release  regularly,  through 
the  N.C.W.C.  News  Bureau,  a  motion  picture 
critique  recommending  worth-while  productions  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Catholic  people  of  the  United 
States  (only  pictures  of  merit  receive  consideration, 
and  no  black  list  is  pubHshed);  (9)  to  conduct  a 
regular  Motion  Picture  Department  in  the  N.C.W.C. 
Bulletin,  official  organ  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  for  the  information  of  affiliated 
organizations  and  individuals;  (10)  to  co-ordinate 
the  motion  picture  activities  of  the  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men 
and  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  and 
the  several  million  Catholic  men  and  women  included 
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within  the  membership  of  said  organizations,  and  to 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  CathoHc  clergy,  parents, 
teachers  and  individuals  generally  in  support  of  this 
program  and  poHcy. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  N.C.W.C.  and  of 
leading  non- Catholic  organizations  of  similar  aims  in 
this  field,  has  unquestionably  resulted  in  greatly 
improving  conditions  in  the  motion  picture  field. 
Especially  has  the  industry  attained  to  noticeably 
higher  standards  in  the  artistic,  moral  and  entertain- 
ment quality  of  its  motion  picture  product.  (  The 
vampire  type  of  film  and  its  successor,  the  film  with 
an  tmdue  emphasis  on  the  sex  theme,  have  given  way 
to  a  cleaner,  more  wholesome,  and  more  honest 
product.  Film  himior  of  the  cheap,  slap  stick  variety 
is  to  a  noticeable  degree  giving  way  to  really  clever 
and  entertaining  comedies,  e.g.,  the  stories  of  that 
typically  American  humorist,  Sydney  Porter,  better 
known  perhaps  by  his  nom-de-plume  "O.  Henry," 
have  just  been  adapted  to  the  screen.  The  biggest 
box  office  attraction  during  the  past  year,  as  demon- 
strated by  proved  attendance  figures,  was  a  whole- 
some and  very  funny  six-reel  comedy  called  The 
Freshman,  feattuing  one  of  the  screen's  leading 
comedians,  Harold  Lloyd.  Interesting  travelogues 
and  short  reel  subjects  are  finding  their  way  more 
and  more  on  the  regular  movie  programs  and  crowd- 
ing out  the  dull,  mediocre,  banal  type  of  "feature" 
photoplays. 
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One  of  the  last  season's  greatest  successes  was  a 
picture  called  Grass,  an  extraordinary  travel  scenic, 
telling  of  the  semi-annual  migrations  of  a  near- 
barbarian  tribe  called  the  Baktyari.  Nanook  of  the 
North  and  Kivalina  of  the  Icelands,  two  splendid 
travelogue  draro^,  are  other  samples  of  this  type 
which  have  been  equally  successful.  The  Voice  of 
the  Nightingale — a  one-reel  classic  in  color,  awarded 
the  gold  medal  for  short  subjects  produced  last  year, 
is  still  another  example  of  the  kind  of  picture  that 
the  American  public  is  beginning  to  prefer.  The 
news  reels,  telling  each  week  of  the  more  interesting 
world  happenings,  have  met  with  universal  favour 
and  are  now  a  part  of  every  film  program. 

Proof  of  the  desire  of  the  public  for  a  clean  motion 
picture  product  is  furnished  in  the  result  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire recently  circulated  by  a  San  Francisco 
paper  among  the  residents  of  Southern  California 
dealing  with  the  question:  "What  does  the  public 
want  in  motion  pictures?"  (The  most  important 
result  of  the  survey  was  the  establishment  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  California  prefer  clean,  whole- 
some pictures,  as  was  indicated  in  the  selection  of 
the  following  best  ten  given  in  order  of  their  popu- 
larity through  the  paper's  canvas:  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments, The  Pony  Express,  Don  Q.,  The  Iron 
Horse,  The  Thief  of  Bagdad,  The  Lost  World,  Janice 
Meredith,  The  Freshman,  Peter  Pan  and  The  Unholy 
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Three.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  these  pictures,  it  should  be  stated  that  they 
include-  rehgious,  historical  and  classical  themes, 
together  with  three  clean  comedy  pictures.  The 
California  canvass  is  significant  in  pointing  out  the 
truth  of  a  statement  made  by  a  very  keen  observer 
of  human  nature,  who  said:  "We  do  not  judge  the 
movies;  the  movies  judge  us." 

My  own  experience  in  reviewing  the  1925  photo- 
play output  for  the  N.C.W.C.  News  Bureau,  serving 
nearly  100  papers  in  this  country  and  abroad,  has 
been  equally  gratifying.  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  in  any  year  so  many  fine,  worth-while  produc- 
tions. In  no  previous  year  has  there  been,  in  my 
judgment,  such  a  steady  improvement  in  the  artistic, 
entertainment  and  moral  standards  of  the  screen. 
In  its  review  and  information  service,  the  N.C.W.C. 
Motion  Picture  has  adopted  the  slogan:  "Boost  the 
Best."  We  believe  that  policy  to  represent  a  better 
psychology  than  mere  fault-finding  and  public  criti- 
cism, which  would  result  only  in  advertising  the 
worst. 

I  do  not  desire  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
movies  are  100  per  cent,  perfect.  They  are,  in  fact, 
far  from  perfection.  This  much,  however,  must  be 
admitted:  (_the  modem  screen  does  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  such  other  public  institutions  as 
the  legitimate  stage  and  the  press,  or  with  our  current 
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literature  as  published  in  book  or  magazine  form. 
Neither  the  screen  nor  any  of  the  institutions  men- 
tioned will  reach  the  acme  of  perfection  until  the 
people  themselves  measure  up  to  the  same  specifi- 
cation. 

In  considering  the  whole  situation,  this  writer  is 
strongly  inclined  to  the  viewpoint  expressed  by  the 
screen  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  in  commenting 
some  time  ago  upon  the  motion  picture  survey 
conducted  by  the  Reverend  Charles  N.  Lathrop  for 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
This  report  recommended  among  other  things  the 
Federal  licensing  of  motion  picture  producers  and 
distributors,  with  provisions  for  suspension  and 
revocation  of  licence  for  violating  the  conditions 
under  which  the  licence  is  granted ;  state  laws  making 
it  a  misdemeanour,  with  adequate  penalties,  to 
exhibit  motion  pictures  that  are,  in  the  minds  of  the 
courts,  obscene,  indecent,  and  detrimental  to  the 
morals  of  the  people ;  and  local  licensing  of  exhibitors 
under  regulations  that  would  make  possible  the 
cancelling  of  licences  if  the  exhibitors  persisted  in 
holding  exhibitions  that  are  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  The  comments  of  The 
New  York  Times  were: — 

When  you  face  the  situation  squarely,  are  you 
not  driven  to  thejundamental  truth  that  pubUe. 
entertaimnent  tends  to  seek  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  level  of  the  people  entertained?  Isn't  it  """^ 
more  of  an  effect  than  a  cause "'  Isn't  it  subject  to 
a  natural  law  which  no  legislation  can  make 
inoperative?  And  isn't  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  screen  by  legal 
^enactments  not  only  futile,  but  certain  to  do  more 
harm  than  good'  Therefore,  should  not  the 
effort  be  directed  toward  raising  the  moral  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  people — by  education,  by 
guidance,  rather  than  coercion?  ...  In 
other  words,  isn't  the  problem  one  of  fostering 
moral  and  cultural  growth  in  individuals  rather 
than  one  of  protecting  the  masses?  In  so  far  as 
the  Commission's  report  emphasizes  this  aspect 
of  the  situation,  in  so  far  as  it  evidences  the 
necessity  for  education  by  and  for  community 
leaders,  patrons,  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
public  welfare,  isn't  it  valuable  and  constructive? 
But  when  it  resorts  to  any  form  of  governmental 
paternalism  in  matters  of  opinion,  does  it  not 
become  futile  and  even  dangerous? 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  out  of  our  forty-eight 
commonwealths  only  six — Maryland,  Kansas,  Ohio, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia — have  state 
film  censorship  bodies.  It  is  probable  that  New 
York — the  largest  of  the  six — will  repeal  the  present 
law.  Governor  Smith,  a  Catholic  and  a  staunch 
advocate  of  popular  rights,  having  just  recommended 
the  abolition  of  the  State  Motion  Picture  Censorship 
Commission.  In  his  recent  message  to  the  State 
Legislature  Governor  Smith  stated: — 
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Foremost  among  many  useless  activities  of 
the  government  is  our  attempted  censorship  of 
moving  pictures.  Censorship  stands  in  open 
opposition  to  the  American  idea  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  We  have  sufficient  laws  to  punish  those 
who  outrage  public  decency.  If  we  haven't, 
they  should  be  enacted. 

The  arm  of  the  state  must  never  reach  out 
against  freedom  of  speech  or  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  exhibition  of  moving  pictures  is  not  far 
removed  from  those  fundamental  liberties  that 
we  have  sought  to  guarantee  to  every  citizen. 

It  will  be  no  backward  step,  because  the 
censorship  of  moving  pictures  was  caught  up  in 
the  mad  scramble  to  censor  everything  only  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  retraced  our  steps  from  the 
policy  of  subjecting  our  school  teachers  to  a 
loyalty  test,  as  we  have  likewise  turned  our 
back  upon  the  governmental  policy  of  licensing 
private  schools. 

The  security  of  the  state  does  not  rest  upon 
its  ability  to  condemn  acts  before  their  commis- 
sion, but  rather  upon  its  ability  to  punish  viola- 
tors of  the  law. 

It  v^ill  be  interesting  here  perhaps  to  note  the 
result  of  a  comparatively  recent  referendum  of  the 
question  of  motion  picture  censorship  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts— a  state  with  a  very  large  Catholic 
population.  The  Massachusetts  legislature  had 
passed  a  law  with  the  referendum  clause  providing 
for  a  state  film  censorship.     When  the  people  had 
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voted  on  the  proposal,  the  total  vote  against  censor- 
ship was  545,919,  for  censorship  207,476 — a  majority 
against  censorship  of  338,413.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  American  people  ever  had  a  chance 
to  vote  directly  on  the  question  of  censorship  of 
pictures. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  the  N.C.W.C.  Motion  Picture  Bureau 
prepares  its  notices  of  current  productions  primarily 
for  that  section  of  the  general  threatre-going  public 
which  it  endeavours  to  serve,  namely,  the  Catholic 
patrons.  Hence  all  pictures  are  reviewed  with  these 
specifications  in  mind:  that  the  moral  tone,  enter- 
tainment value  and  story  interest  must  measure  up 
to  the  standards  of  the  people  to  whom  the  reviews 
are  addressed.  Incidentally,  if  a  picture  can  suc- 
cessfully pass  these  tests  in  all  particulars,  it  receives 
the  highest  possible  award  of  merit  that  can  be 
given  it  by  any  reviewing  agency. 

The  specification  of  moral  quality  in  any  picture 
admits  of  no  compromise.  This  requirement  is  plain 
and  definite.  It  outweighs  all  the  other  requirements. 
An  immoral  setting,  a  vicious  attack  upon  recognized 
standards,  a  condonement  of  evil,  a  veiled  thrust  at 
religion,  an  open  approval  of  the  "easy  way,"  a 
glorifying  of  vice,  all  these  render  a  picture  objec- 
tionable to  Catholic  patrons  and  offset  all  other 
merits    the    picture    may    possess.     Since    Catholic 
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morals  are  safe  and  sure  guides,  the  judgment  of  a 
picture  according  to  these  standards  can  be  deftly 
and  definitely  accompHshed;  but  in  commenting  on 
the  entertainment  value  and  story  interest  of  a 
picture  the  Bureau  faces  a  different  problem. 

Theoretically,  it  should  be  easy  to  review  a  picture 
from  the  entertainment  angle,  for,  in  theory,  the 
only  requirements  are  that  the  picture  be  pleasing 
and  that  the  story  be  interesting;  or,  to  express  it 
technically,  that  the  review  be  impressionistic  and 
not  analytic.  If  these  two  qualities  of  pleasure  and 
interest  are  present  in  an  intelligent  and  legitimate 
manner,  the  reviewer's  task,  theoretically,  is  com- 
paratively easy.  But,  practically,  the  matter  is  not 
so  simple,  for  a  nimiber  of  qualifying  elements  enter 
into  the  situation  and  thereby  complicate  the  re- 
viewer's task. 

Among  the  more  important  elements  that  the 
Bureau  must  recognise  is  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  entertainment  demands  of  the  audience  it 
serves  are  as  varied  as  the  tastes  of  the  general 
public;  that  certain  stars  have  their  particular  follow- 
ing; that  each  type  of  play  has  its  especial  appeal  to 
portions  of  the  potential  audience;  that  some  in  the 
group  are  "movie  fans"  and  others  occasional  patrons ; 
and  especially  that  the  individuals  in  any  group  have 
varying  degrees  of  sensibilities,  temperament,  artistic 
appreciation,  cultural  demands  and  idiosyncrasies. 
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These  qualifying  conditions  automatically  impose 
certain  limitations,  for  no  matter  how  perfect  may 
be  the  review  submitted  to  the  public  it  will  not  be 
universally  adapted  to  each  individual.  The  extent 
to  which  these  qualifying  elements  may  be  peculiar 
to  each  individual  will  colour  his  estimation  of  en- 
tertainment values.  Every  critic  must  recognise 
these  limitations  and  realise  that  his  comments 
cannot  interpret  any  play  in  terms  suitable  to  each 
individual.  So  the  Bureau  in  its  appraisals  of  the 
entertainment  qualities  of  a  play  must  weigh  this 
fact  and  necessarily  base  its  estimation,  not  upon 
the  individual,  but  upon  the  normal  reaction  and 
mental  susceptibilities  of  the  average  Catholic  patron. 
It  must  attempt  to  visualize  the  composite  and 
determine  the  review  accordingly. 

Neither  can  the  Bureau  specialize  on  one  phase 
of  the  screen  entertainment  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
worthy  types;  to  do  this  would  be  to  gild  the  frame 
and  forget  the  picture.  Hence  the  Bureau  attempts 
to  give  a  general  resume  of  the  whole  worthy  screen 
product  without  playing  favourites  in  respect  to 
types,  stars  or  producers.  It  makes  no  attempt  in 
its  criticisms  to  read  any  mystic  meaning  into  the 
plays  reviewed,  nor  to  explain  the  psychological 
impulses  that  animate  the  characters.  But  what 
the  Bureau  does  attempt  is  to  record  the  effect  that 
the  picture  may  be  expected  to  have  on  any  normal 
Catholic  theatre-goer. 
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In  adopting  these  standards  of  judgment  in  its 
reviews,  the  Bureau  is  not  only  influenced  by  the 
practical  aspect  of  service  to  its  patrons,  but  it  is 
animated  with  the  laudable  motive  of  elevating  the 
popular  taste  in  picture  preference.  Here,  again,  it 
faces  a  problem  of  ideals  versus  facts.  The  ideal  is, 
of  course,  an  artistic  rendering  of  an  entertaining 
story  with  a  wholesome  appeal.  But  between  the 
ideal  and  its  accomplishment  there  is  a  long  difficult 
road,  which  must  be  slowly  and  patiently  travelled. 
A  The  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  better  pictures  will 
'  not  be  produced  on  a  mammoth  scale  until  the  public 
demand  is  insistent  upon  a  higher  class  of  entertain- 
ment. Between  the  ideal  and  the  actuality  the 
Bureau  must  adopt  a  workable  policy  which  takes 
cognizance  of  the  exact  situation,  namely,  that  the 
growth  in  higher  standards  will  necessarily  be  slow 
and  that  meanwhile  entertainment  must  be  supplied 
to  the  public. 

The  Bureau,  therefore,  attempts  to  direct  the 
flow  of  patronage  to  the  best  of  the  present  product, 
but  it  realises  quite  clearly  that  its  efforts  will  not 
for  some  time  be  completely  successful  in  any  spec- 
tacular manner. 

While  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  motion 
picture  industry  has  a  clear-cut  responsibility  to  the 
public — a  responsibility  which  they  have  voluntarily 
defined    and,    through    their   incorporation   papers, 
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solemnly  proclaimed — it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell 
so  much  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  industry  as 
upon  the  duty  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  patronage 
of  the  industry's  screen  offerings. 

I  have  already  shown  that  a  great  percentage  of 
our  population,  of  which  our  Catholic  people  con- 
stitute a  very  considerable  portion,  have  the  "movie 
habit."  They  are  accustomed  to  attend  a  particular 
theatre.  They  like  the  music,  the  arrangement,  the 
nearness  to  their  homes.  They  get  the  "habit"  of/ 
that  particular  theatre  and  they  accept  its  screen 
offerings — good,  bad  and  mediocre — without  a  j 
thought  regarding  the  fitness  of  the  show,  its  moral 
tone,  its  travesty  on  our  religion;  without  a  thought; 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  their  money  and  their  patronage; 
which  give  continued  life  to  these  salacious  produc- 
tions. And  their  silence  is  construed  by  the  exhibi- 
tors to  mean  approval. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  Catholic  parents,  but  it 
is  likewise  true  of  their  children.  Catholic  parents 
permit  their  children  to  attend  the  neighbourhood 
theatre  once  or  twice  a  week  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  bookings  offered-  by  that  theatre.  These 
same  parents  who  so  carefully  watch  the  diet  of 
their  children,  who  firmly  deny  them  certain  sweets 
and  harmful  foods,  permit  them  to  absorb  a  menu 
of  visual  hodge-podge  that  may  sicken  the  minds 
and  dwarf  the  souls  of  these  same  children.     The 
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parents  watch  closely  what  enters  into  the  physical 
nourishment,  but  exercise  no  censorship  or  direction 
over  the  mind's  food.  Parents  fail  to  realise  that 
most  pictures  to-day  are  made  for  grown-ups;  they 
permit  their  children  to  attend  the  movies  week 
after  week  without  any  attempt  at  selection  or 
scrutiny  of  the  themes  presented. 

When  we  realise  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  demand 
and  to  obtain  clean  pictures  to  which  we  can  take  or 
send  our  children,  then  the  pictures  will  be  forth- 
coming. But  so  long  as  we  fill  the  cash  drawer  of 
an  exhibitor  who  offers  a  salacious  programme,  with- 
out utilising  the  effective  protest  of  voice  and  with- 
held patronage,  we  must  assume  our  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  offensive  offerings. 

I  have  just  been  conducting  a  motion  picture 
experiment  in  my  own  family  that  may  be  worth 
while  recording.  One  of  my  children,  a  young  man 
who  celebrated  his  tenth  birthday  the  day  before 
Christmas,  1925,  has  shown  for  some  time  an  un- 
usual interest  in  American  history.  Hoping  to  de- 
velop this  interest  still  further,  I  selected  for  his 
entertainment  a  number  of  the  fine  historical  films 
which  have  been  shown  in  Washington  within  the 
past  year  or  so,  with  the  result  that  to-day  this 
young  citizen,  I  am  quite  sure,  has  a  keener  appre- 
ciation and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  the  American  nation  than 
boys  of  high  school  age  had  before  the  days  of  the 
silver  screen. 
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In  the  Chronicles  of  America,  a  splendid  series  of 
two  and  three  reel  pictures  dealing  with  outstanding 
incidents  in  American  history,  this  youngster  sailed 
the  seas  with  Columbus  in  his  voyage  of  discovery 
and  fought  with  the  early  settlers  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Jamestown  and  Vincennes.  He  welcomed  the 
Pilgrims  to  Plymouth  Rock;  was  present  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  at  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  and  passed  through  the  Gateway  of 
the  West  with  Daniel  Boone  and  the  other  heroes  of 
colonial  times. 

In  two  thrilling  historical  romances — America 
and  Janice  Meredith — this  youngster  rode  at  mid- 
night with  Paul  Revere  and  fought  with  the  Minute 
Men  at  Lexington.  In  the  same  pictures  he  learned 
to  know  the  splendid  character  of  the  immortal 
Washington,  to  admire  his  cotirage  at  the  Delaware, 
his  noble  faith  at  Valley  Forge,  and  his  magnanimity 
at  Yorktown.  And  in  the  Rockett  Brothers'  Dra- 
matic Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  he  learned,  as  no 
textbook  or  tutor  could  impress  upon  him,  the 
simple  greatness  of  the  Great  Emancipator.  He 
witnessed  the  sacrifices  of  this  greatest  of  Americans, 
and  learned,  as  far  as  his  years  would  permit,  to 
evaluate  the  nobility  of  the  bequest  that  a  Kentucky 
mother  gave  to  the  ages. 

In  The  Covered  Wagon  this  lad  blazed  the  trail  to 
the  Golden  West  and  learned  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  ''epic.'*  Later,  in  The  Pony  Express  and  The 
Iron  Horse  he  rode  into  new  empires  beyond  the 
prairies,  pausing  a  while  en  route  to  note  the  sad 
significance  of  the  event  portrayed  in  The  Vanishing 
American,  And  in  the  picture  As  No  Man  Has 
Loved — the  touching  dramatization  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  story,  "A  Man  Without  a  Country" — 
he  learned  perhaps  his  greatest  screen  lesson,  the 
meaning  of  loyalty  to  fatherland,  and  the  miserable 
state  of  the  man  who  voluntarily  puts  himself  beyond 
the  protecting  folds  of  his  country's  flag. 

Through  these  and  pictures  of  like  character  this 
boy  of  ten  has  learned  more  of  the  pioneers,  the 
soldiers,  the  statesmen,  the  builders — more  of  the 
real  spirit  of  America — than  the  most  efficient  school 
could  have  taught  him  in  a  dozen  semesters.  His 
country's  heroes  are  to  him  intimate,  living,  under- 
standable personalities — personalities  which  he  can 
explain  in  the  quiet  of  his  home  to  an  inquiring  and 
worshipful  sister  of  seven  and  to  an  equally  adoring, 
but  more  curious,  brother  of  five. 

The  picture  From  the  Manger  to  the  Cross,  a 
religious  feature,  has  been  equally  effective  in  reveal- 
ing to  my  young  son  the  intimate  details  in  the  life 
of  Our  Saviour.  It  may  be  added  that  there  are 
already  many  excellent  religious  films  of  this  charac- 
ter in  circulation.  A  notable  series  deals  with  the 
leading  episodes  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  there 
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are  excellent  travelogues  dealing  with  the  Holy 
Land,  Lourdes,  and  other  places  of  special  interest 
to  Catholics.  During  the  past  year,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  San  Marco  Cinema  Institute,  there 
were  taken  and  circulated  throughout  the  world 
many  fine  pictures  of  the  Holy  Year  ceremonies,  the 
scenes  attendant  upon  the  canonizations,  beatifica- 
tions and  of  the  intimate  life  of  the  Vatican.  An 
American  company  has  just  announced  the  release 
of  a  series  of  short  reels  entitled  Treasures  of  the 
Vatican,  which  will  reveal  the  famous  masterpieces 
of  the  Vatican  Library  and  Museum  to  the  whole 
world. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  motion 
picture  as  a  visual  aid  in  education  is  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country.' 
A  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
is  now  conducting  with  the  motion  picture  producers 
a  study  of  the  best  means  of  using  the  motion  picture 
as  a  supplemental  tool  in  education.  Already  there 
are  excellent  pedagogical  films  dealing  with  geo- 
graphy, economics,  history,  biology,  chemistry  and 
other  subjects.  No  less  an  authority  than  Thomas 
A.  Edison  has  stated  that  in  the  not  too  far  distant 
future  the  motion  picture  will  be  used  in  every 
classroom  in  the  country  as  an  adjunct  to  the  verbal 
instruction  of  the  teacher  and  the  printed  lessons  of 
the  textbooks. 
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The  problem  of  children's  attendance  at  the 
movies  was  referred  to  as  a  real  problem  in  the 
United  States.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  solve 
this  problem  through  the  release  by  Mr.  Hay's 
organization  of  fifty-two  children's  Saturday  morn- 
ing movie  programs — one  program  for  each  week  of 
the  year.  These  programs  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  edited,  and  while  their  themes  are 
cleancut  and  free  from  objectionable  material,  they 
are  not  in  any  sense  namby-pamby  pictures,  but 
films  such  as  young  America  is  sure  to  appreciate. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  these  programs 
represent  a  big  step  forward  in  the  solution  of  the 
distiu-bing  problem  of  children's  attendance  at  the 
movies  inasmuch  as  they  are  given,  as  their  title 
indicates,  at  a  time  which  does  not  interfere  with 
their  school  work  and  which  keeps  the  children  out 
of  the  theatres  at  night  and  away  from  pictures 
indiscriminately  shown  to  mixed  audiences. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  regards  the  attention 
devoted  to  music  in  connection  with  motion  picture 
exhibition.  To-day  music  has  become  indispensable 
to  picture  exhibition.  The  public  does  not  realise 
possibly  that  millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
annually  on  music  and  musicians  by  motion  picture 
producers  and  theatre  managers,  until  to-day  music 
occupies  a  place  second  only  to  that  of  the  featured 
production. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  millions  of  people 
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in  the  United  States  who  had  little,  if  any,  acquaint- 
ance with  the  music  of  the  masters.     To-day,  in  the  . 
great  majority  of  the  country's  20,000  motion  picture  ^ 
theatres,  musicians  are  making  the  names  and  works! 
of  the  greatest  composers  familiar  to  the  masses  of 
the  people.     On  piano  and  pipe  organ,  with  band 
and  orchestra,  the  patriotic  selections,  folk  songs, 
characteristic  national  airs,  the  tuneful  melodies  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  as  well  as  the  noble  strains  of 
Tschaikowsky  and  Wagner,  are  being  interpreted  to 
American  audiences  in  a  continuous  flow  of  melody — 
a  flow  that  makes  the  larger  movie  theatres  so  many 
popular   conservatories   where   the   taste   for   good 
music  is  trained,  elevated  and  satisfied. 

There  is  now  being  circulated  in  the  United  States 
a  series  of  films  known  as  'The  Famous  Music 
Master  Series,"  consisting  of  one  reel  incidents  from 
the  lives  of  great  musicians  accompanied  by  their 
music.  The  pictures  are  usually  with  full  orchestra- 
tions, including  solo,  piano  and  organ  parts,  especially 
arranged  and  synchronized.  The  first  twelve  re- 
leases deal  with  the  lives  of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn, 
Foster,  Beethoven,  Liszt,  Chopin,  Handel,  Wagner, 
Mozart,  Verdi,  Haydn  and  MacDowell.  These  mu- 
sical releases  represent  a  distinct  contribution  to  one 
of  the  most  attractive  sides  of  screen  entertainment. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  1926  photoplay 
output  will  be  a  decided   improvement  upon  any 
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previous  year  in  the  industry.  Never  before  has 
the  American  screen  seen  such  pictures  for  instance 
as  Ben  Hur,  a  $5,000,000  dramatization  of  Lew 
Wallace's  novel  of  the  same. name ;2"^e  Big  Parade, 
the  greatest  war  story  yet  produced;  A  Kiss  for 
Cinderella,  sl  fantasy  based  on  the  story  by  Sir  James 
Barrie;  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera,  a  spectacle  picture 
depicting  the  famous  Opera  House  of  Paris;  The 
Sea  Beast,  featuring  John  Barrymore;  The  Vanishing 
American,  a  story  of  the  conquering  of  the  Indian 
by  the  White  Man;  The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm;  La 
Boheme;  Old  Iron  Sides;  and  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders. 
These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  best  efforts  of 
the  motion  picture  producers  during  the  present 
season. 

/  The  fact  that  the  American  public  is  becoming 
/more  discriminating  in  its  motion  picture  taste  is 
'  also  worthy  of  notice.  National  organizations  like 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  have  im- 
pressed upon  their  organization  and  individual  mem- 
bers the  fact  that  they  have  the  responsibility  of 
making  worth-while  pictures  succeed,  as  they  also 
have  the  responsibility  of  withholding  patronage 
from  unworthy  production.  There  are  many  indi- 
cations which  show  that  the  American  people  are 
measuring  up  to  their  responsibilities  in  these  two 
respects.  The  box  office  return,  the  giving  or  with- 
holding of  the  admission  price,  represents  un- 
doubtedly the  most  effective  approval  or  disapproval 
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of  current  motion  picture  productions.  When  the 
pubHc  awakens  to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  voice  as 
well  as  a  ticket  when  it  enters  the  theatre,  a  great 
work  will  have  been  done.  If  this  simple  idea  were 
fully  grasped  and  acted  upon  by  the  public,  espec- 
ially the  Catholic  portion  of  it,  Catholic  influence  in 
clearing  up  this  problem  would  make  itself  felt  almost 
over  night. 

There  are,  therefore,  many  encouraging  phases 
of  the  motion  picture  problem.  The  industry  itself 
has  become  stabilized;  its  art  has  rapidly  developed, 
and  its  product  is  generally  attaining  to  higher  and 
more  satisfactory  entertainment  and  moral  standard .» 
The  direction  of  the  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  en- 
lightened leaders,  who  have  recognised  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  public  and  are  making  a  serious  effort 
to  measure  up  to  it.  The  public  likewise  has  become 
informed  as  regards  the  motion  picture  problem  and 
more  helpful  towards  the  industry  and  in  its  criticism 
of  it.  Co-operation  is  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  coercion,  and  the  policy  of  mutual  fair  dealing 
and  consideration  is  producing  beneficial  results  for 
all  concerned.  All  is  not  well  with  the  movies  by 
any  means,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  before  its 
remaining  faults  will  have  been  eliminated.  The 
future,  however,  as  far  as  the  motion  picture  is 
concerned,  is  full  of  promise,  and  that,  after  all,  is 
in  itself  a  consoling  thought  to  those  optimistically 
inclined  toward  this  great  factor  in  the  lives  of  people 
the  world  over. 


Some  Appreciations  of  the  Work  c^  the 
N.  C.  W.  C.  Motion  Picture  Bureau 


"My  heartiest  congratulations  on  your  excellent  article 
'The  American  Public  and  the  Motion  Picture'  in  the  March 
number  of  STUDIES.  It  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  written  by  any  Catholic  in  many  a  moon.  I  hope  it  will 
be  read  by  a  great  many  of  our  Catholic  teachers,  lay  and 
religious  who  take  the  attitude  that  no  movies  can  be  good, 
and  hence  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  warning  Catholics 
away  from  pictures,  with  the  result  that  many  Catholics  get 
a  false  conscience  on  the  matter  of  movies,  or  miss  entirely  the 
very  obvious  benefits  that  come  from  them,  educationally  as 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  entertainment. — M.  J.  Ahern, 
S.J.,  St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia. 


"Your  admirable  advice  for  the  improvement  of  the  movies 
is  as  valuable  for  Protestants  as  for  Catholics." — Congrega- 
tionalist  and  Advance,  Boston,  Mass. 


"Your  work  through  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  BULLETIN  and 
Catholic  newspapers  in  behalf  of  worth  while  movies  has  not 
been  overlooked  but  rather  looked  over  and  into  here.  You  are 
doing  a  noble  work." — Fr.  Marian,  O.S.B.,  St.  Benedict's 
College,  Atchison,  Kansas. 


"The  movement  initiated  by  the  N.  C.  W.  C.  for  cleaner 
and  better  motion  pictures  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  better 
results  than  any  plan  of  legalized  censorship." — Springfield 
Union,  Springfield,  Mass. 


"The  characteristic  good  sense  and  restraint  displayed  by 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America  in  dealing  with  matters  of 
public  morals  are  shown  in  connection  with  the  N.  C.  W.  C. 
movement  for  cleaner  films." — Louisville  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 


"In  conducting  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  better  motion 
ictures  the  Roman  Catholic  organizations  of  the  nation  are 
rendering  a  national  and  international  service  of  high  value." — 
Spohesfnan  Review,  Spokane,  Washington. 


"The  N.  C.  W.  C.  does  not  advocate  blue  laws,  nor  the 
abolition  of  Sunday  movies,  but  will  work  constructively  for 
the  improvement  of  the  screen." — The  Register,  Portage,  Wis. 


"The  Catholic  Church  will  be  a  power  in  this  behalf  (better 
motion  pictures)  owing  to  its  traditional  liberality  in  matters 
^i  amusement."  —T/z^  Capital,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


■  I  c*rticipation  in  the  N.  C.  W.  C.'s  nation-wide  movement 
for  better  motion   pictures   will   find   encouragement   among 
thousands  of  communicants  of  other  churches." — Nevus,  Salt 
.ake  City.     ^ 
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